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MASONIC MIRROR. 


AN ORATION, 


Pronounced by Rev. Paut Dean, before Clinton Lodge, | 


and anumber of Chapters and Lodges, assembled at 
Billerica, on 25th of June last, for the purpose of cel-|| 
ebrating the nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


The return of this day, the anniversary festival 
of St. John the Baptist, has ever been interesting 
to Masons and Christians throughout the world; but 
never more so than at this moment. It reminds us 
of the moral and intellectual wilderness which was 
aroused from the slumbers of darkness and supersti- 
tion by the herald of light and truth, and was made 
to blossom beneath the effulgent beams of the sun 
of righteousness. It calls back the time when 
flocking multitudes pressed to the flowing waters of 
Jordan, to bathe in its cleansing stream, and to see 
and adore him whom the heavens there announced 
as the glorious redeemer of suffering humanity. It 
also suggests to us the silent but rapid flight of time, 
which is carrying us all to “that undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
and beneath whose noiselesss march the empires of 
the earth are fast crumbling in undistinguished 
rain, 

Since our last anniversary, an important page in 
the book of providence has been opened to us, and 
another chapter recorded in the history of masonry, 
and of the world. Garlands of joy have crowned 
many a wise and virtuous youth, and the weeds of 


| religion and habits; yet God hath made all of one 
blood, and given to each the same aversion to pain, 
‘the same desire for happiness, with the same right 
to avoid the one, and to acquire the other. Hence 
they are all God’s family, and brothers to each other, 
having substantially mutual dependence, mutual 
| wants, and mutual pleasures. Thus society as well 
as man is of divine origin, and its great duties of 
justice, benevolence, and temperance, are of uni- 
| versal obligation, founded in the common nature of 
/man, and sanctioned by the will of God. 
| 3. From this universal brotherhood of human 
“nature, masons have always inferred that all men 
_are bound to be helpers of each other’s joy, and to 
_practise universal charity in the relief of each oth- 
/er’s sufferings and woes; and, therefore, that no dif- 
ference of language, politics or religion, ought ever 
to be allowed to exclude one part of the human 
race from the sympathies and kind offices of the 
| other. We admit that the formation of smaller a;- 
-sociations within the greater, is conducive to human 
happiness—as nations in the world—states in a na- 
tion—districts and cities in a state—and families 
in a city:—each being under special obligations to 
their own members or households. For similar 
reasons men may associate themselves for the wor- 
ship of God, the propagation of truth, the cultiva- 
tion of social virtue, and the diffusion of charity.— 
But none of these can absolve them from the pre- 
vious obligations of universal virtue;—and hence, 
the pride and selfishness that excludes, and the big- 
otry and superstition that anathematizes any part of 
the human race, are flagrant violations of the order 
and the laws of heaven; while the charity that be- 
holds a brother in a foe, and welcomes the stranger 
and the child of adversity to the sympathy that feels, 
and the active benevolence that relieves misfor- 
tune, is both godlike and divine. 
4. Masons totally disregard the selfish, proud, 
imaginary and hurtful distinctions of birth, wealth, 
and office, so much regarded among men and by 


jamentation and sorrow fallen over many a fair 
countenance. Some have advanced in the path of 
the just, which is brightening into perfect day— | 
and others have forsaken the illuminated sphere of 
light for the shades of darkness and disgrace. 


Some of the leading sentiments of the fraternity 
are the following, which, for their authority and 
happy influence on the hearts and conduct of man- 
kind, are worthy of the high respect and the devout 
consideration of this assembly, and the world. 

1. The being of a Supreme Architect, Ruler, 
and Guardian of the Universe; perfect in all his 
attributes, and worthy of the love and service of all 
intelligences,—who rules by the right of having 
created and preserved, and by the power and the 
disposition to protect and bless forever those whom 
he governs. His all-seeing eye watches over us, 
and his all-bountiful hand ministers to the comfort 
and happiness of his vast creation, He is justly 
endeared to his creatures by his goodness; and in- 
Spires their confidence in his providence by the 
equity and benignity of its administrations. 

2. 'The unity and divine origin of man. Though 
dispersed over the globe, distinguished by color, 
divided into tribes and nations, separated by laws, 


the fashion ef the world. At the threshhold of our 
assembly the ruler and judge lay off their robes of 


\| office and mingle with their subjects—the priest 


and the Levite lay aside their sacerdotal distinctions 
—the Jew, the Pagan, and the Christian—the rich 
and the poor, the young man and the father 
of venerable age, all meet as on consecrated and 
equal ground, and hail each other as brothers.— 
Here peace, and concord, and disinterested friend- 
ship, unite all hearts as by a holy enchantment. 
Here the listening ear, the diligent hand, the faith- 
ful tongue, the warm heart, the sympathetic spirit, 
are honored. Here order is perfect, and founded 
only on personal merit. Here nothing can degrade 
but sloth, ignorance, and vice. With us the true 
nobility of man is active virtue and intellectual 
worth: and such nobility we all strive to gain, by 
aiding each other, and by doing good to the world. 
Death will soon sweep to one common grave, crowns, 
and diadems, and mitres—robes of state, wreaths of 
honor, and every worldly distinction; but wisdom, 
and virtue, and goodness, will fit us to be kings 
and priests unto God—to walk with the King of 
kings in white, and amid the angels of heaven to 
wear immortal and deathless crowns of glory. 

The objects of a society, founded on such prin- 


seen to be respected by every good man, and by all 
the friends of religion and humanity. 


We associate, form Lodges and Chapters, and 
engage in the duties and studies of masonry for the 
purpose of correcting our own vices, subduing 
our own passions to the dominion of truth and 
reason, and of expanding and improving our un- 
derstandings by the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge and sublime wisdom:—that we may check 
the selfish propensities of our nature, overcome the 
allurements to ambition, and inspire our hearts with 
the ennobling sentiments of divine benevolence; 
and thus to cherish and cultivate the social virtues, 
and extend the feelings of sympathy and kindness 
for our fellow travellers to eternity:—-that we may 
smooth the rugged path of life along a vale of tears 
and throngh this world of sorrow and grief, by deeds 
of charity and offices of kindness to the unfortunate 
and worthy poor, by gentle and friendly advice 
and counsel to the erring, and by attentive and 
soothing visits to the house of sickness and the pris- 
on of distress:—that we may provide for and re- 
lieve the cries of the desolate widow, and her suf- 
fering orphans:—that we may give a staff to the 
aged, and furnish the young with a guide to use- 
fulness and happiness,—offer the stranger a home, 
and the wounded the balm of healing,—wrest from 
the hand of the assassin his bloody knife,— from the 
savage his weapons of death, and snatch the des- 
pairing brother from the awful hands of the infu- 
riate pirate:—and thus establish on earth the glo- 
rious empire of charity and happiness, and fit our- 
selves as living stones for the temple of God. 

In pursuing this laudable object of our institution, 
we take the holy scriptures as our infallible guide, 
and lay the glory of masonry at the feet of revela- 
tion. Perhaps it may be asked by some, if reve- 
lation be superior to masonry, why do you not 
abandon masonry as useless? If it be so asked, let 
this be our answer: for reasons similar to those 
why God does not destroy the moon and stars, 
because the sun is greater and more useful that they 
are—and why we should not abandon domestic so- 
ciety because national is greater and more impor- 
tant. Will any one question that the public in- 
‘terest is to be regarded above the interest of an in- 
'dividual?—Surely not—but will you therefore 
wholly abandon the good of individuals? 

It is not the object of Christianity to destroy the 
kingdoms of the world, or the institutions which 
were in existence previous to its revelation, (except 
those which are subversive of its influence,) but to 
perfect them; that they may all subserve the will 
and the glory of God. 

We also regard the institution of civil society as 
of divine origin, and as having divine authority in 
all that relates to its preservation and prosperity, 
but not to suppress what does it no harm, and 
jeopardizes none of its interests. Masons are, 
therefore, from principle, peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects to the governments under which they may 
chance to live. But et the same time, they would 
not feel it to be their duty to abandon their ancient 
and peaceful society at the nod of any tyrant, tem- 
poral or spiritual. 

Again, we deem the sexes to be equals, and con- 
sider woman to be formed and designed by the 
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ciples as these, are readily seen, and need but be 


God of nature to be the companion of man, the 
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ms of his joys add sorrows, the sharer and help-'! charity and mercy on the poor, and the all cheering above the cloud, and knew that after a few days of 
er of his domestic happiness; but not the slave of | hopes of heaven upon the dying. wonder and agitation to the world, it waa again 
‘ | his power, selfishness, or his lusts. To him she is| How many prayers are going up like holy incense || appear as a * morning without clouds.’ 
{ the gift of heaven. He protects her person and her | before the throne of mercy, that the truth may pre- Our regard to the peace and happiness of the 
: reputation, cherishes her virtue, and reciprocates vail, that charity and good will may abound, and | public, more than our love of self, compelled us to 


‘, her kindness. To her faithful care he commits his || that our holy and philanthropic institution may long | deplore most heartily the occurrence of this excite- 
; home, his reputation, his property, and the instruc- | be preserved in its purity, and shed its light and its | ment, and the existence of the criminal causes which 
1: tion and nurturing of his children for usefulness: blessings on the weary travellers, along this vale of. had produced it, and the thousand idle, foolish, and 
i} and happiness. ‘To her he looks as to the friend || tears, till the world shall be filled with the Blory | wicked reports which accompanied and increased 
that will remain when the world forsakes him-—— | of the Lord. || Its fever, disturbed the peace of individuals, and 
sympathize in his misfortunes, gently sooth his af-|| | Let us here, in the temple of the Most High, || disgraced human nature. 


: flictions, render him numberless and kind attentions contemplate the mild and heavenly virtues of our'| We have sympathized with the timid and the 
i when cast on the bed of sickness, and with the vi-| 


christian patron, till we feel our hearts transformed || destitate brother, the mourning widow and her 
Bi gilance of an angel, watch over h's person, interest | into their lovely image. [et us endeavor here to || famishing orphans, who have imagined that they 
e and happiness, His strength and fortitude will|| renew our attachment to genuine masonry and true ||saw the fountain of their relief and support sudden- 
1 excite her confidence, his love make her cheerful’ 


religion, our friendship and love to each other, andj||ly drying up; and felt keenly for the soldier, the 
tte and happy, and his labor and enterprise supply her || our veneration for those worthies who laid deep the 


the good things of life, and satisfy her children || foundations of our order, and opened on earth the 
aH with bread. While her intelligent conversation || fountains of charity for the poor and the afflicted. 
Ha | will cheer his heart and eniighten his mind, her|| Oh! let us here resolve to defend the inheritance 
iA company polish and refine his manners, and her || left us by our fathers, and by good works to beauti- 
zt virtue make his home the delightful abode of peace || fy the temple reared by their wisdom. And unit- 


mariner and the stranger, who have feared the loss 
of that shield which has so often protected life in 
its last extremity of danger. 

To all these we are happy also to offer a word of 
encouragement and consolation, and to assure them 
that their fears are groundless, and that the founda- 


and joy. ing the wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness||tion of our institution standeth sure; the corner 
a Surely that which is thus friendly to religion, to||of the dove, may we guard well the door of our}! stone that sustains, the cement that binds, and the 
hi, \ the state, and to domestic felicity, and is founded | lips, and the entrance of our tabernacle; then shall || key that secures the grand masonic arch, are tried 
4 on such sublime, pure and liberal principles, will || all our lodges and chapters be the sanctuaries of and perfect: and we trust that no weapon formed 
" i never fail to have the favor of heaven, the prayers peace and love. 


against it shall ever prosper. 
I should do wrong to the feelings of my own That masonry should have had enemies and false 
heart, and I-am sure [ should also do injustice to brethren, we were to expect, since it has been but 
love d the the feelings of the fraternity, did I not here ac- the common lot of science, liberty and religion, and 
brethren that cherish its principles and practice its| knowledge the distinguished liberality of heart and whatever else checks the passions, the selfishness, 
virtues; and congratulate the faithful, the widow, | sentiment in the society, the church, and their much and the ambition of aspiring and wicked men. 
the orphan, and the stranger, that it hath been’ | respected pastor, which has led them not only to|| Yet be it remembered that the perpetuity and 
handed down to us from the remotest antiquity, @ throw open the doors of their house of worship, but prosperity of our society, depend not on its exemp- 
sacred reli: of its wisdom and benevolence; and | also to attend, and share in the solemn. services of tion from the oppression of despots and tyrants, the 
that we havé such reason to believe that it will | ‘this, which to us, is so interesting an occasion. May deadly hatredsof the superstitious and bigoted fa- 
continue to prosper and to shed its mild and radiant | this place be as Mount Zion; may he that ministers|| "@¢, or the open attacks of vile conspirators; but 
light on the pathway of man, till the earth shall be| here see the glory of God, and they who worship ||°" the wisdom; intelligence and virtue of its mem- 
exchanged for heaven. here feel the gentle refreshing of the descending bers, the purity and reasonableness of its sentiments, 
In this delineation ‘of its principles, its objects,|| dews of heavenly grace, and taste the blessing of and the benevolence and usefulness of its examples 
and its practices, I have had a sacred regard to|| the Lord, even life for evermore. Long may they || 294 customs, ' 
truti—but yet. I. am sensible that the world can | prosper, be united and happy. And when ened Nor does it require the least prophetic talent to 
judge of their correctness, only by our conduct; | sons of light, and the redeemed of the Lord, shall’ foresee that an institution whose traditions are close- 
and of the valve of the institution, only by its fruits, || meet in the Heavenly ‘l'emple of eternal glory, then, ly interwoven with the events of sacred history; 
as displayed in the lives of its members. ‘There-|| oh! then may this congregation and their shepherd, and which has been nartured in the temple of 
fore, my brethren, may we so let our light shine | assemble in the midst thereof, to witness the glory, || 50lomon, attired by the sciences of antiquity, and 
before men, that they shall see our good works, and and share with them the felictties of heaven. cherished by the genius of true liberty and religion, 
be constrained to respect and bless the fraternity The Choir, who have with so much taste and. a angola continue to flourish so long as true 
To the members of the fraternity here assembled | skill, and to such acceptance, performed the part \\re gion, intelligence, and liberty shall sojourn up- 
‘<illiads 1B ne a jon the earth. Yes, while the fields of Boaz shall 
anions and Brethren—1 hail you most cor assigned them in the services of the day, will accept || Id a harvest, this lovel 
dially, as the faithfal children of the great masonic | the assurance of our respect, and our best w shes |Tie ioe” ae ai ; Ruth shall follow the 
family, and the friends of order, benevolence, and | for their long continued health and usefulness;— — il indigent oe an “ ean for the relief of her 
unlimited happiness among men. I congratulate |and that having felt the saving power of divine | indigent and virtuous friends. 
you on the long and unwearied care of a benign | grace, awoke in many hearts the inspirations of 7 
Providence, which hath so long preserved our ex- || virtue and devotion, they may, at last, sing in sweet | NATCHEZ, JUNE 28. 


cellent and friendly society, and blessed and pros. '|immortal strains the deathless glory <a the Light. On Monday the 25th inst. the foundation stone 
pered its widely diversified subjects—and on the 


and Saviour of the world, and share with saints the |, of the Masonic Hall of the Grand Lodge of Missis- 
present prosperous and flourishing state of the fra- || paradise of God. || sippi, abont to be erected in this city, was laid with 
‘ternity through so many kingdoms and regions of rt masonic heeers. 
the earth, but especially in this favored land of light EXTRACT. —[ORIGINAL. } 


and liberty. And traly do J rejoice with you on\ During the past year,a dark cloud has arisen in. A large concourse of the fraternity assembled at 
the return of this interesting anniversary, with all, | the horizon of Free Masonry; but it was a “ cloud, the Court House, at 10 o’clock; whence the pro- 


| f its pleasing associations, and its sacred recollections. | without water.” ‘I'o the world it appeared por-| cession moved to the site of the new Hall. 
How many thousands are this day, and this mo-/|tentous, and threatened the sudden desolation of 


t, bled and |i at b fal | At the place appointed for the ceremony, plat- 
ment, assembled and listering with rapture to the}| our beautiful temple, which had so long defied the! ¢5:m had b t 1 
eloquent description of the masonic and christian |} wasting hand of time,—stood firm in the political, 


of saints, and the respectful regards of every friend. 
to virtue and happiness. 


For these reasons, we love masonry, and “tall 


: virtues of John the Baptist—catching their inspira-|} earthquakes that shook the mighty kingdoms of the > ayeen Lodge, and of the Royal Arch Chapters, 
Ab \ tion, and commemorating their purity and their!| east,—and flourished amid the fire and persecution took their stations. After silence commanded by 
| | worth, by solemn acts of devotion. which have clothed the christian world with sack- the Grand Marshal, an appropriate prayer was 
ive i How many offerings of gratitude are. ascending 


cloth and mourning,—offering to the weary pilgrim, made, by the Rev. James Pilmore, Grand Chaplain. 
aud pienty is, as might be well expected, pro-' . : 

duced a momentary and strong excitement in the’ ered by Most Worshipful J. A. Quitman, Grand 
public mind, and the enemies of the fraternity pre- Master. 


pared themselvs to sound the knell of its departed |} [In a subsequent number, we shall present the 
glory; but the faithful and the wise saw masonry 


readers of the Mirror with the Address delivered 
stil shining with a clear and undiminished radiance ‘on this occasion } 


Hh) to the ever bountiful Author of goodness, for the 
i} prosperity and increasing influence of the sublime 
and heavenly doctrines of this “ burning and shining 
light,”? in subduing the passions, enlightening the 
minds and spiritualizing the affections of christian 
men, and christian masons—in softening the hard- 

ae ness of the human heart, bestowing the gifts of 
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The sublime views disclosed by the modern astronomy 
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BIOGRAPHY: 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

The accounts of this celebrated individual, which have 
found their way into the papers and magazines since his | 
death, are in many respects inaccurate. The following 
has been furnished by a gentleman well acquainted with 
Sir William and his family, and its accuracy may be re- 
lied on:— 

“Sir William Herschel was born in November, 1758, 
his father being a musician, brought up his four sons, of 
whom Sir William was the second, to the same pro- 
fession, and placed him at the age of fourteen in the band 
of the Hanoverian Foot Guards. Unable, however, long 
to endure the drudgery of such a situation, and conscious ! 
ofa superior proficiency in his art, he dertermined on | 
quitting the regiment, and seeking his fortune in England, | 

‘where he arrived about the end of the year 1757. After | 
struggling with great difficulties in Jondon, he was en- 
gaged by the Earl of Darlington to superintend and in- | 
struct a military band then forming by that nobleman in 
the county of Durham, and the opening thus afforded | 
contributed so far to increase his reputation and connec- 
tions, as to induce him to spend several years after the, 
termination of this engagement in the neighborhood of | 
Doncaster, Ponterfract, Leeds, &c. where he had many | 
scholars, and led the public concerts, oratorios, &c. | 

In 1766, he was chosen organist at Halifax, a situation | 

he soon after resigned for the more advantageous one of | 
organist at the Octagon Chapel at Bath. In this great & | 
gay resort of fashion his extraordinary musical talents | 
procured him ample employment; and the direction of | 
the public concerts and his private teaching procured 
him a considerable income. ' 

«* But though fond to enthusiasm of his profession, his \ 
ardent thirst for knowledge had begun for some time past 
to open a nobler field to his exertions. While at Hali-| 
fax, he had commenced a course of mathematical read- 
ing, and in spite of the difficulty of such studies, he ac- 
quired without assistance, a cousiderable familiarity with | 
the principles both of pure and applied mathematics. 


had powerfully attracted his attention, and when he read 
of the noble discoveries made by the assistance of the 
telescope, he was seized with an irresistable desire to see | 
with his own eyes the wonders he read of. Fortunate- 
ly the price of an instrument capable of satisfying his cu- 
riosity was beyond his means, and he resolvedto at- 
tempt the construction of one for himself. In this ardu- 


| etrating into regions of space of aremoteness eluding cal- | 
| 


—— 
vote the remainder of his life wholly to Astronomy. In of quicksilver the condensation is increased, and ‘it is 
consequence of this arrangement, Herschel immediately | 


| found that the spaces into which the air is condensed by 
quitted Bath, and took up his residence at Dachet, in the | different weights bear a regular proportfon to these 
neighborhood of Windsor where “*he was no svoner es- weights, and its density is consequently increased in 
tablished than he entered on a career of discovery unexam- || proportion to the degree of pressure exerted upon it. It 
pled, perhaps, in the history of science.—Having re- | is, however, extremely probable, afier all, that this 
moved to slough, he commeaced the erection of a teles- | compression has its limits, for we know of no body 
cope of yet larger dimensions than any before attempted, | which can be compressed and infinitum. 

which he completed in 1787, and, aided by this stupen- 


In Furguson’s Mechanics a table is given of the rarity 
dous instrument and by others of hardly inferior power, 


| of the air, taken from the demonstrations of Dr. Cotes, 
extended his researches to every part of the heavens, pen- | according to him, if altitudes of the air be taken in A- 


rithmetical proportion the rarity of the air will be in Ge- 
ometrical proportion. 
| In this way it may be easily proved by calculation, 
. that a cubic inch of such air as we breathe, would be so 
much rarified at the altitude of 500 miles, that it would 
fill a hollow sphere equal in diameter to the orbit of Sa- 
turn. 

A square column of quicksilver 29 1-2 inches high and 
one inch thick, weighs 15 pounds, which is equal to the 
pressure of air upon every square inch of the earth’s sur- 


culation, and developing views of the construction of our 
system and the universe, of a daring sublimity, hardly | 
more surprising than the strictness of the induction on 
which they rest. 

‘In these observations, and the laborious calculations 
into which they led, he was assisted throughout by his | 
excellent sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, whose inde- | 
fatigable and unhesitating devotion in the performance i 
of a task usually deemed incompatible with female habits, | 


surpasses all eulogium. It is not our task to trace the || face; and 144 times as much, 2160 pounds upon every 
progress of these discoveries, which were communicated || square foot. At this rate a middle sized man; whose 
as they arose to the Royal Society, and form an impor- || surface may Le about 14 square feet, sustains a pressure 
tant part of the published transactions of that learned | 0f 30,240 pounds when the air is of mean gravity; a 
body, from the year 1782 to 1818. pressure which would be insupportable and even fatal, 
‘(In 17—he married Mary, widow of the late John'|| were it not equal on every part, and counterbalanced 
Pitt, Esq. and the accession of domestic happiness he || With the spring of the air within us, which is diffused 
experienced from this union, while it testified the jas. || through the whole body; end reacts with equal force a- 
tice of his choice, contributed powerfully to cherish that } gainst the outward pressure. In serene calm weather 
calm tranquility of mind which is the native element of |the air has sufficient weight to support a column of 
native philosophy, and the soil from which its shoots quicksilver 31 inches high; but in tempestuous stormy 
rise most vigorous and most secure. weather, not above 28 inches. 
‘*In 1819, his present Majesty was graciously pleased | The quicksilver supported in this way in a glass tube 
to confer on him the decorations of the Gueiphic Oréer | the 
a 8 alteration at diffe- 
of Knighthood. His astronomical observations were || rent times. This instrument is called a barometer: 
continued, within a few years of his death, till his decli. We shall make some observations on the Bafometer & 
ning strength no longer keeping pace with the activity || its uses, in our next essay. 
of his mind, he sunk at length full of - : 
, ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
midst the applause of the world, and what was far dear-| : 
| The pressure or weight of the atmo-phere, as shown 
er to him the veneration of his family, and the esteem & | hy the barometer, the sucking and air pumps, is near 15 
love of all who knew him. pounds on every square inch, so that if we could squeeze 
Sir William Herschel has left one son, who, dith hig || out the air between our two hands,they would cling to- 
father’s name, inherits his distinguished talents. | gether with a foree equal to the pressure of double this 


weight, because the air would press upon both hands; 
— and if we could contrive to suck or squeeze out the air 
THE ESSAYIST. 
NUMBER XXIX. 


between one hand and the wall, the hand would stick 
‘fast to the wall, being pressed on it with the weight of 
about two hundred pounds, that is, near 15 pound on ev- 


a — ery equare inch of the hand. By a late most eurious 
Of the compressibility of the Air. discovery of Sir Edward Home, itis found that this is 


ous task, after encountering endless difficulties he suc- 
ceeded, and in 1774 first saw Saturn ina five feet re- 
flecting telescope, made by his own hands. Encourage- 
ed by his success, he now attempted larger telescopes, 
and soon completed a seven a ten and a twenty feet re- 
flecter, labouring with such obstinacy as to have actual- 
ly finished no Jess than 200 object mirrors before he 
could satisfy himself with the performance of one. 

‘Astronomy now occupied so much of his attention, | 
that he began to limit his professional engagements, and | 
restrict the number of his scholars. 

*‘About the latter end of 1779, he commenced a reg- 
ular view of the Heavens, star by star, with a seven 
feet refiecter, and having already continued this upwards 
of eighteen months, he was at length rewarded, on the 
thirteenth of March, 1781, with the discovery of a new 
primary planet to which he afterwards gave the name 


that of Uranus. 

In consequence of this memorable discovery, the at- 
tention of the scientific world became fixed upon him, 
and his late majesty, with a promptitude of liberality 


— 


which must ever be recorded to his honour 2s a patron 
of science. enabled him, by the settlement of a handsome 
salary, to discontinue bis professional exertions, and de-| 


M. Amotons contended that the bounds to the con- | the very process by which flies and other insects of a 
densation of the air could not be fixed. Dr. Halley as- |, “ilar description are enabled to walk up perpendicular 
serted that from experiments made at London and at | surfaces, however smooth, as the sides of walls and panes 


: jof glaes in windows, and to walk as easily along the 
Florence, it might be safely concluded that no force || ceiling of a room with their bodies downward and their 


whatever is capable of reducing air into 800 times Jess feet over bead. Their feet, when examined by a micro- 
space thaa that which it naturally possesses on the sur- “COP®, are found to have flat ekins or flaps, like the 
face of the earth. . feet of web-footed animals, as ducks and geese; and 


. , \they have, towards the back part or heels, but inside the 
It kas been proved by various experiments that a col- skin or flap, two very smal] toes, so connected with the 


umn of compressed air is diminished in proportion to the flap as to draw it close down upon the glass or wall the 
| augmentation of the pressure with which it is conden-| fly walks on, and to squeeze out the air completely, so 
sed. ‘\that there is a vacuum made between the foot and the 


|| glass or wall. The consequence is, thatthe air presses 
aerate om. — te {cllowing experiment, pour | the foot on the wall witha foree greater than the weight 
a quantity of quicksilver into a tube, something in the || of the fly, which is thus retained in its position. It has 


form of a cyphon, having one leg longer than the other, || likewise been found that some of the larger sea animals 
let the urifice of the shorter leg be closed. When the ‘|are, by the same consttuction, enabled to climb the per- 


|| pendicular and faces of the ice-hill 
tube led with quicksilver the air ineloed in. che and emonth of ile 


shorter leg will prevent the metal from rising to the top. || power of climbing, and of creeping with their bodies 
The column of quicksilver inthe shorter leg will just | downwards, aloug the ceiling of the room. — In the large 
balance on equal column in the longer leg, consequently feet of these animals, the contrivance is easily observed, 
doo of the two toes or tightners, by which the skin of the foot 


ay : is pinned down, and the air excluded in the act of walk- 
at all press on the air inclosed in the shorter leg; but the! ing or climbing; but it is the very same, only upon a 
rest of the column in the longer leg, let it be of any |larger seale, with the mechanism of a fly’s or a. butter- 
length, acting with its whole weight on the quicksilver fly’s foot ; and both operations, the climbing of the sea- 


in the two columns above mentioned, causes it to pres,’ horse on the ice, and the creeping of the #y on the win- 


“"8 | dow or the ceiling, are performed exactly by the same 
on the air and condense it. By increasing the quantity || power, the weight of the atmosphere. 
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pt tal) WONTTOR ‘land, we brave danger and death, to snatch the || jury to the people of Ardea, Antiuin Laurentium, 
ely : ° ‘poor victim of heathen superstition from the burn- || Cirezium, Tarracina, nor any of the Latins who 


rina wai Lal; _\\ing pile—-And it is well—but shall we not also save || shall be subject to Rome. Let them not attack the 
pi. we — ps NAD ve 7 i" the lovely ones of our own household, from immo-|| free towns of the Latins. If they shall take any of 
ore the Massachusetts Society for suppressin 


lating on this foul altar, not only the perishing body, || them, let them deliver it to the Romans free of any 
Intemperance. 


but all the worshipped graces of her sex—the glo-|/ damage. Let them build no fort in the land of the 
The common calamities of life may be endured. || rious attributes of hallowed womanhood ! Latins. If they make a hostile landing in the coun- 
Poverty, sickness, and even death may be met—but 


Imagination’s gloomiest reverie never conceived 


try, let them not remain all night in it.” 
there is that which, while it brings all these with it, }/a more revolting object, than that of a wife and | N. Y. Times. 
js worse than all these together. When the hus-| mother, defiling in her own person, the fairest work — i —— 
band and father forgets the duties he once delight-| of her God, and setting at nought the holy engage- TSE GEM. 
ed to fulfil, and by slow degrees becomes the crea- ments for which he created her. Her husband— 
ture of intemperance, there enters into his house 


who shall heighten his joys, and dissipate his cares, * Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 


the sorrow that rends the spirit—that cannot be! and alle:iate his sorrows? She who has robbed! _ "The glow-worm lights its Gem. "=-Thompeon. 
alleviated, that will not be comforted. —|{him of all joy, who is the source of his deepest care, wr, THE WID ow. - 
It is here, above all, where she, who has ventured || who lives his sharpest sorrow? These are indeed ‘ 


every thing, feels that every thing is lost. Woman, 
silent-suffering, devoted woman, here bends to her 
direst affliction. ‘Lhe measure of her wo isa drunk- 


‘the wife’s delights—but they are not her’s. Her I perceived her as she slowly turned the corner 
children, who shall watch over their budding vir-|/°f the street to stop and wipe away the tears that 
‘tues, and pluck up the young weeds of passion and), ne other, Gown feeble 
ard. Who shall protect her when he is her insult- yice? She, in whose own bosom every thing vile interest afflic- 
er, her oppressor? What shall delight her, when grows rank? Who shall teach them to bend their}, I followed her 
she shrinks from the sight of his face, and trembles | Jittle knees in devotion, and repeat their Saviour’s ae ice ; ber rfl ‘ss e ha itation. | I saw her 
at the sound of his voice? ‘Che hearth is indeed | prayer against temptation?” She who is herself estow benediction on three 
dark, that he has made desolate. ‘There, through||terpptation’s fettered slave? These are truly the} her return with clam- 
the dull midnight hour, her griefs are whispered to |, mother’s labors-—but they are not her’s. Connubial || JOY f f dice them the scanty 
herself, her bruised heart bleeds in secret. There, || love and maternal tenderness bloom ne longer for portion of food which her days labour had been a- 


tae while the cruel author of her distress is drowned| her. A worm has gnawed into her heart, that dies bhatt ined a ee went and ae 
in distant revelry, she holds her solitary vigil, wait-| only with its prey—the worm, Jntemperance. . 
er history, for she appeared like one who had seen 
ay ing, yet dreading his return, that will wring from | === a on ee better days. She had entered life with fair pros 
her by his scalding THE CAEINET, pects, had married early, and lost a husband whom 
fling a deeper gloom across the present, mem- “ Conducted by Historic truth te 

Bi. ory turns back, and broods upon the past. Like You tread the long extent of back ward time,” ae Seen 
the recollection of the sun-stricken pilgrim, of the|) ~~ pes for herself and three chil- 
f 4: cool spring that he drank at in the morning, the FIRST COMMERCIAL TREATY. dren; misfortune had continued to pursue her. She 


he commercial history of Carthage contains a 
oys of other days come over, as if only to mock her T 

seabed and a spirit. ‘She recails the ardent ||tTeaty between that republic and Rome, when the 
th whose graces won her from the home of her ilatter was of so little consideration tn the scale of 
infanct—the enraptured father, who bent with such nations, as to accept such conditions as the former 
delight over his new born children-—and she asks thought proper to dictate. {It is dated 5C0 years nd | 
if this be really him—this sunken being, who has B. C. and is the most ancient commercial treaty || feelings were too refined to allow of her being im- 
anal nothing — her but the sot’s disgusting bru- |) extant. We are so fortunate as to have a transla- 


portunate. She bore her sorrows, her privations, 
wna tion from Polybius, who copied it from the brass}, her hardships, and the mortifications attendant on a 


had talents, but ill health and poverty prevented 
\her exercising them. She had industry, but could 
find little to employ it. She called at the houses 
of the rich, but they ‘could not afford to employ 
|her;” she was too delicate for hard labor, and her 


hi de di . ' tablet which had been preserved in the capitol at| condition like hers, in silence. The friends of her 
Rome. It is obviously of great antiquity, as Poly-|) prosperity had forgotten her in her misfortunes.-— 
the tedaet cords of violated affection should sfiap bins complained that the language of the inserip-|| She had nothing to attach her to life, except these 
asunder? that the scorned and deserted wife should || "OP, WS extremely obsolete. desolate infants—for their sake she tried to support 
confess, “there is no killing like that which kills || Carthage is said to have been founded 1234 years i her miseries and to struggle on yet a little longer. 
the foal >” thet though it would have been | B.C. but was a place of small note until a colony | rhe thoughts of leaving them exposed toa world 
hard for her to kiss for the last time the cold lips of || from i‘vre settled there in 868 B. Cc. from which — she had found sO pitiless, sometimes shook 
he? ded Wiebsind. arid lay his body for ever in the date its commercial glory emulated imperial Tyre her fortitude, her religion would then come to her 
dust, it is ar a behold him so debased in life, for 300 years, undisturbed by foreign war, or civil aid, and she remembered they had a Father in 
heidi his death would be grected in merey? ‘| discord, realizing the truth of the poet’s language, |{ heaven, and she knew that “God tempers the wind 


Had he died in the light of his ‘good, bequeathing who savs, shorn lamb.” ‘This was the account | had of 
to his family the inheritance of an untarnished name, The band of Commerce was designed add that 

the example of virtues that should blosom for his To associate all the branches of mankind ; re tale of fiction. ‘There 
sons and daughtérs from the tomb—ihough she | And if a boundless plenty be the rebe, | pe nen s > a nos land of liberty, peace and 
would have wept hitterly indeed, the tears of grief Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. tal and enlightened ages 
would not have been the tears of shame. Butto|, ‘The words of the treaty @re—— 
behold him, fallen away from the station he once 


‘Let there be friendship between the Romans, couraged, virtue unnoticed, and pride and riches 
together with their allies and the Carthaginians, ‘have often on the 
together with their allies, on the following terms|| /)@PPInes it would have afforded me, if heaven had 


adorned, degraded from eminence to ignominy—at 
home, turning his dwelling to darkness, and its ho- 


ly endearments to mockery —abroad, thrust from || and condition: Let not the Romans sor their allies, out neglected mer- 
the companionship of the worthy, a self-branded || navigate beyond the Fair promontory, (Cape Bon.) || _’ industry, te chew my re- 
a outlaw=-this is the wo that the wife feels is more 


if they be driven by storms, or chased by enemies, ms 1 pacts though obscured by poverty, and 
dreadful than death—that she mourns over, as worse || beyond it, let them not buy or receive any thing “6 Ae ag tt lo the deli ate and sensitive 
than widowhood! but what is necessary for repairing their vessels, || oring under which “patient 
There is yet another picture behind, from the ||and for sacrifice; and let them depart within five lakes, It galls. me to think 
exhibition of which I would willing be spared. 1||/days from the time of their landing. Whoever|)° and unblushing effrontery, 
have véntured to point to those who daily force ||shall come on the business of merchandise, let him Fay “ aia ¢ notice and support, which 
“themselves before the world, but there is one whom || pay no duties but the fees of the broker and clerk, || NOC’ Mert Sighs for In silence and in vain 
“the world does net know of—who hides herself || Let the public faith be security to the seller for HARRIET. 
~ from prying eyes, even in the ipnermost sanctuary || whatever is sold in the presence of those officers; 
of her domestic temple. Shall I dare to rend the || that is to say, whatever is sold in Africa or Sardin. 
veil that hangs between, and draw her forth?—the ||ia. If any Komans come to that part of Sicily, 
"priestess dying amid her’ unholy rites—the sacri- || which is subject to Carthage, let them have impar- 
“ficer and the-sacrifice? Oh! we compass sea and|'tial justice. Let not the Carthaginians do any in-| 


= 


Whilst we live, let us live well; for be a man 
ever so rich when he lights his. fire, death may, per- 
haps, enter his door before it be burnt out. 


Sorrow knaws the heart of him who hath no one 
to advise but himself. 
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TH CASKET. | 
From the New England Galaxy. | 
SUMMER’S EVENING. 

The season of the year has now arrived, when 
an evening walk is one of the greatest luxuries man 
can enjoy. After the business of the day is finish- 
ed there is something peculiarly pleasing to the 
mind as well as invigorating to the body in the en- 
joyment which the progress of the season affords us. 
“If Spring,” says a writer, “is the most delightful 
season to the Poet because it affords him a greater 
wultitude of images—Summer is no less so to the 
Contemplatist, than the Zudumn is to the Enthusi- 
ast, ‘here isa sort of communion, too, with na- 
ture as With a friend. Nature accords so well with 
our feelings, that are we gay and cheerful, every ob- 
ject delights us; and are our spirits cast down, every 
inanimate object, seems to associate with our grief 
and console us with its silence. ‘To the young, an 
evening scene furnishes an ample scope for the im- 
agination to rove at large, and for hope to build up 
castles in fairy forms and bright colors. ‘To the 
old, there is a soothing influence in nature, and in 
‘‘beholding her here rough and untutored, wild 
and majestic; here soft or gay, elegant or enchant- 
ing; feeling her separate and contracted charms 
whisper peace to their hearts, they resemble trav- 
ellers, who having for a long time, wandered over 
dreary and pathless deserts, fing themselves, on a 
sudden, in a narrow, winding defile, where the 
perfumes of aromatics, wholesome fruits, as clear 
springs invite to enjoyment, to admiration, and to 
repose.” 

The following extract is from a work we have 
often read with pleasure, and the sentiments it con- 
tains are so much in unison with ours at this time, 
that we take the opportunity of presenting it to our 
readers. 


«When the sun has quited the world with reluc- 


i nd the glow of heayen sits, as it were, upon > 
but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has 


the mountains; and the whole concave is rebed in 
purple majesty and splendor; and when 
in some sequestered vale 

The weary woodman spreads his sparing meal, 
how soft, how lulling and serene, are all the objects 
of the vast creation! Then, while the eye and the 
imagination are indulging in the contemplation of 
progressive twilight, the heart vibrates with many 
an impulse: the passions modulate to divine repose; 
and the soul, partaking of the general flush of na- 
ture, and awed by its solemn imagery, exalts its 
meditation far beyond the orbit of the visible crea- 
tion; and appearing susceptible of an earthly im- 
mortality; anticipates the sacred character of that 
golden age, to which the wise and virtuous will be 
called. 

For then the serene faculties of the soul are a- 
wake, and feedon thoughts worthy of paradise — 
Time seems to be our own; we meditate With sat- 
isfaction on the evening of this life, of which the 
scene is an emblem, and we feel even capable of 
exclaiming, ‘The portals of eternity are opening; 
my life seems closing, my heart swells with trans- 
port: and my soul feels, as it were, already starting 
into a new existence!’ As to men of the world, 
let them slumber in the midst of those hallowed as- 
sociations. 

And be their rest unmoved 
By the white mooniight’s dazling power; 
None but the loving and beloved, 

Should be awake at this sweet hour. 

An evening calculated to elicit emotions and re- 
flections, commensurate with these is described by 
Homer [or rather by his translator] in a passage, 
which for its solemnity, pathos, and picturesque 
imagery, can never be sufficiently admired !— 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light; 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene; 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid planets rool; 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole! 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every moutain’s head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
And floods of glory burst from all the skies! 


—Such a scene as this impregnates the imagination 
with a unity of a sublime and pathetic moral. For 
when the mind is enriched and diversified with 
science, every object has its beauty to adorn it- 
self with the coloring of moral eloquence: 
The passions, to divine repose, 
Persuaded yield; and love and joy alone 
Are waking—-love and joy, such as await 


An angel’s meditation. 
* * 4 * * + 


When the evening star sinks gradually behind 
the hill; and when rising from among clouds, the 
moon has thrown her solemn mantle over all nature; 
who is there with a soul, so abject and depraved, 
that does not elevate his thoughts to heaven, and 
deify the architect? ‘he scul acknowledges the 
power of poetry; and while the various orbs are 
advancing with silent rapidity through the repose 
of night. how often do we recur to the sublime 
description of the sacred writers.” 


A Troricat are the curse of 
tropical climates. ‘Ihe vete rouge lays the founda- 
tion of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you are 
covered with ticks. Chigoes burry themselves in | 
your flesh, and hatch a large colony of young chi-| 
goes in afew hours. They will not live together, 


his own private pus. Flies get entry into your 
mouth, into your eyes, into your nose. You eat 
flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cock- 
atrices, and snakes, get into the bed —ants eat the 


books—scorpions sting you on the foot—every thing 

ings, bites, or bruizes—every second of your ex- 
istence you are wounded by some piece of animal 
life, that nobody has ever seen before, excepting 
Swammerdam and Mariam. An insect with eley- 
en legs is swimming in your tea-cup-—a non descript 
with nine wings is struggling in the small beer, or 
a caterpillar, with several dozen eyes in his belly, 
is hastening over the bread and butter! All nature 
is alive, and seems to be gathering her entomologi- 
cal hosts to eat you up as you are standing, out of 
your coat, waistcoat, and breeches, Such are the 
tropics. this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, 
vapor and drizzle—to our apothecaries rushing’ 
about with gargles and tinctures—-to our British 
constitutional coughs, sore throats, and sweiled faces. 
—Edinburgh Review. 


Prussian Marrrace.—Perhaps nothing strikes, 
the eye of astranger at this metropolis, more than | 
a marriage. If the parties are affluent, or well 
anown, their relations, friends and acquaintances 
will assemble at the home of the bride, in carriages, } 
each having a separate one, some with two, and 
others with four horses, aitached to which are two 
or three footmen, arrayed in the richest liverres.— 
At these processions, itis not unusual to muster 
from two to three hundred carriages, of all sizes, 
and of all colors; the bride and bridegroom taking 
the lead in the most magnilicent vehicle, and in the 
most splendid attire. The ceremony over, they 


return tothe house, and partake of a dinner (*¢ ye 


gods what a dinner!’”) consisting of the richest 
things the markets, nay, the whole country can pro- 
duce. The sun goes down upon their feasting, and 
he rises upon their dancing—always saving and ex- 
cepting the bride and bridegroom. Inthe country. 
their feasting and smoking, dringing and waltzing, 
is continued for three days, and if, at this time, 
there should be found any thing in the eatabie line 
undemolished, they carry it off with them at their 
departure. It is customary for the guests to make 
the bride a present of a few dollars on the wedding 
day; and were it not for this doceur, many of them 
would literally be eaten out of house and home. 


Old Hall, an English comedian of facetious mem- 
ory, having run up a long score with a widow, who 
kept a tavern, and having no prospect of wiping it 
off but by marrying her, became very melancholy 
for fear of not succeeding. Mr. Walker, ob- 
serving it, and suspecting the cause, asked him how 
he did? “Very ill, Tommy, very ill indeed.” 
« Pray, Sir, what is your disorder?” ‘ The heart- 
burn, Tommy, the heart-burn.” “Oh! I under- 


||stand you,” replied Mr. Walker, “the widow!” 


The old man fetched a deep sigh and departed. 
A few days afterwards, the widow consenting, they 


|| were married. Mr. Walker waited on his friend, 


to pay his compliments of congratulation, and ja- 
cosely said to him, ‘* How do you do now, sir?” 
The old man wetting his finger, and making a long 


rub on the table, cheerfully answered, “ Perfectly 


well, Tommy, chalk and water, is the best cure in 
the world for the heart-burn.” 


A rair orrer.—Make a fall estimate of all you 
owe, and all that is owing to you. Reduce the 
same. As fast as you can collect, pay over to those 
yuu owe; if you can’t collect, renew your note eve- 
ry year, and get the best security you can. Goto 
business diligently, and be industrious—lose no 
time—waste no idle moments—be very prudent 
and economical in all things—discard all pride but 
that of acting well—be faithful in your duty to God 
by regular and hearty prayer morning and night— 
attend church and meeting regularly every Sunday, 
and ‘do unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you’ If sou are too needy in your own cir- 
cumstances, to give to the poor, do whatever else 
you may in your power to do for them cheerfully-— 
but if you can, always help the poor and unfortu- 
nate. Pursue this course diligently and sincerely 
for seven years, and if you are not happy, comforta- 
ble and independent in your circumstances, come 
to me and | will pay all your debts —-Franklin. 


Every body has heard of Miss , the fair 
Virginian, who a few years since bolted out of the 
cold bath at the Springs, ina state of nudity, to 
the great diversion of the spectators and the morti- 
fication of the frightened invalid. But this was no 
touch to the situation of a New York exquisite, 
who in taking the warm bath, just as the waiter 
had poured in the hot water, and before it was di- 
‘luted with cold, pulled the string, and down came 
a shower of scalding water, which left its marks 
from head to foot—the poor fellow capering about 


like a Russian grenadier, under the operation of the 
corporal’s rattan. 


To RAISE TURNIPS AMONGST CORN.—Sow about 
a pint of turnip seed to the acre, about the 20th of 
July, either before or after the last hoeing; top the 
corn as soon as ripe enough, and husk it as soon as 
the corn will admit; cut down and bear off the 
stalks, to let the sun upon the turnips, and the 
sweetness of the fodder will pay for the labor. Take 
in the turnips about the middle of December. By 
this method, corn of 40 bushels per acre will produce 
80 bushels of turnips at the same time; these, for 
milch cows and sheep will be of great importance. 
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AUGUST 11, 1827. 


-—— 


"Yo the Editors of the Masonie Mirror. | 

In this letter I sha)) attempt to point out a few of the 
most prominent scenes that present themselves to the 
traveller, in passing up the North, or Hudson river. The 
first place of note is Weehawken: here, under a ledge of 
rocks, near the borders or the river, is the spot where 


ilton, fell in a duel with Aaron Burr. This is the gene- 
ral resort for duelists from the state and city of New- 


York—it is about six miles from the latter. Commencing | 


here, the Palisadoes—a range of almost perpendicular 


and form an impassable boundary. In some places this 
vange is said tu be from five to six hundred feet above the 


level of the river. .Fort Lee, on the east side, is situated | 
on this ledge, more than three hundred feet above the) 


river. The grave of 4ndre is about two and a half miles 
tiom Tappan, and is a very good stopping place. The 
tree in Yarrytown, under which Andre was examined, 
is stil! standing. The entrance to the Highlands is about 
forty miles from the city. This part of the river presents 
the sublimity and grandeur of nature in their original pu- 
rity; which can hardly fail to excite in the beholder, a 
degree of admiration, and impress him with a solemn be- 
lief of the existence and omnipotence of the great First 
Canse. Stony Point, aud Verplanck’s Point, about a 
mile below the entrance, are places of some note: also 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton. 
a Natural epriosity. 
than 1200 feet above the river, and forms a very perfect 


Anthony’s Nose is 


face; with a proportionable Roman nose. The access | 


is very easy, and the traveller will noi regret the time 
Jost in visiting it. On approaching West Point, Fort | 
Putnam shows its grey head, on an elevation of about 
600 feet. Independence was the orginal name of this 
fort; and the stone of which it is built, was taken from 
the Point and carried to the place where it is now located. 
It is fast going to ruin; and, indeed, there will never, 


the yet more awful distinetaess of a majestic dream.”’ 


‘This is a mountain that rises more | 


one moment, the awful shadowy dimness—at another, 


to have read. We recommend this work our readers, 
and that they may fully understand its object, subjoin the 
following from the Boston Lyeeum:— 


‘*'This work must, we think, meet with success. Its || 
object, says the prospectus, is to collect, in a series of 
numbers, choice specimens from that class of British poe- 
try, the intrinsic value of which is enhanced by the pres- 
ent impossibility of obtaining it on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The eagerness with which the American public /ie | 
_in wait for the emanations of the English press, is pro- 
_verbial; yet many of our mother country’s eminent poets 
are known to us by little else than their names. Their}; 
writings have been like jewels of extraordinary rarity,— 
all know their scarcity anf worth from report, while but 
_a favored few can appreciate their value from actual ob- |) 
servation. Coleridge, for thirty years placed by common |: 
consent apart from the host of writers who have appear- |, 


| 


ed and fluttered away their noisy and ephemeral] existence | 


during that time, has been presented to ws in only one 
ordinary edition of his Christabelle. The names of Barry} 
Cornwall, Keats, Shelly,—-the distinguished friend of By- |. 
-ron,--—Croly, Bowles, Lamb, Henry Neele, and of other |. 
gifted spirits of the same rank, are equally familiar on 
our lips, and their literary efforts equally unknown. ht 


men from oblivion that this Prospectus is issued, for they 


probably, be further use for it. Kosciusko’s Retreat is. 
near this place. Of West Point it is unnecessary for me 


_have stamped their seal of remembrance on the hearts of 
‘their countrymen, and breathed their music in strains too 
sweet to be forgotten; but, in the hope of familiarizing 


to speak. Enough has been written by travellers thet | 44, community with productions worthy to be cherished || 
can be easily referred to. My object is merely to men- | 


tion the most conspicuous places on the river, that those |. 
of your readers who may travel this way, may know that |, 
there are objects of interest which can be examined; all 
of which are, more or less, connected with the history of | 


our country. Fishkill Mountain will attract attention; 


but the Catskill surpass any thing on the river. They) 
rear their heads more than three thousand eight hundred 
feet above the level of the ocean. A visit to this place, | 


is richly worth the journey. Hereisa fine public house 
3000 feet above the river. There are also a great num 
ber of natural curiosities, all worthy of particular atten 
tion. I would recommend to every person passing thi 


way for the first time, to spend a few days on these) 
mountains, The city of Hudson is one of the largest 


towns on theriver. It is 27 miles from Albany. 


Yours, &e. 
Albany, July, 1827. 


Sprrty or ConreMPoRARY Portry.—The second 
number of the first series of this work has just issued from 
the press. It contains the moet beautiful and popular 
writings of Coleridge; among which is the “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” and of which the Edinburgh Maga- 


zine speaks as follows:— 


The Jongest poem in the collection of the Sybilline 
Leaves, is the ‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner’—and to 
our feeling, it is the most wonderful also—the most ori- || pourings of Barry Cornwall’s muse.”’ 
ginal—and the most touching of all the productions of its | 


among our memories of the bright and blessed things of} 
existence. 
The proposed work will embrace a collection of gen- 
f uine poetry from the writings of the authors above named, 

‘|and from those of several others not included in that 
Hcememaiions Each number will consist of from thirty 
‘to forty-eight octavo pages, of elegant letter-press print- 
ing. 
*|| The first number has just issued from the press in a 
° ‘beautifully printed pamphlet, containing selections from 
~ Coleridge’s ‘ Sybilline Leaves.” Among the poetry will 
be found that exquisite bijow ‘Genevieve,’ and the pop- 
ular ‘Ode on the Departing year.’ The number com- 
_mences with the * Hymn written in the Vale of Chamou- 


is not in the expectation of retrieving the labor of such|} 


author. To deine of it at all is extremely difficult; above |; Boston, and is 2 justly entitled to liberal support. A few 
all the poems with which we are acquainted in any lan- || more such men among us, ard our city would wel) de- 
guage—it i is a poem to be felt-—cherished mused upon s 
_.—not to be talked about—-not capable of being described || r 
| —analyzed—or criticised. It is the wildest of all the|| bis labors, that he can expect or desrire,—but fear he wil} 
creations of genius—it is not like a thing of the living, || share the fortunes of many who have preceded him, and 
listening, moving world—-the very music of its words is|| his friends have cause to complain that his talents and 
like the melaneholy mysterious breath of something sung }| i 


erve and sustain the appellation of ‘* Literary Empo- 
ium.”’ We heartily wish him every encouragement in 


ndustry went unrequited.— We mean no disparagement 


to the sleeping ear—its images have the beauty, the gran- || by this remark: we look upon the efforts of Mr. Hill as 
deur, the ineoherence of some mighty vision. The love-|| highly honorable and useful; and which will not fail to 


that enlightened statesman and scholar, Alexander Ham- liness and the terror glide before us in turns--with, at|| secure to him the respect and gratitude of the intelligent. 


We take: this occasion again to recommend to our 


readers the Boston Lyceum, the first number of the sec- 
This poem is divided into seven parts, and is one of || 0nd volume of which was published on the 15th ult. 


‘the most eccentric effusions of genius we recollect ever The work can be obtained from its commencement. 
rocks—extend to Tappan, a distance of twenty miles, |’ 


* Myrtilla, rising wath the dawn, 
Steals veses from the blushing morn; 
But when Myrtilla sleeps til ten, 
Aurora steals them back again ”’ 


Early rising is conducive to health: it invigorates the 


mind, and embellishes the cheek of beauty with the roseate 


hue of nature. The cool zephyr of the morning comes 
to us a voluntary physician from the God of nature— 
cheerfully presenting the valetudinarian with an antidote 
for all the diseases which afflict him. To the palid cheek 
and debilitated form of beauty, it holds out a certain and 
pleasant restorative. The heavy heart, and the depressed 


spirit, may partake at the universal fountain, and enjoy 
its salutary effects. It is the ‘‘ nectar of the gods’’—the 


lengthener of our existence—the restorer of health and. 
_ happiness, and beauty. To the female, necessitated to 
breathe the sultry air of the city, it is a luxury that can- 
not be too highly appreciated. Yet how little is it appre- 
ciated—how few there are, that avail themselves of it! 
A young lady, walking in our Mall at the rising of the 
sun, has, it would seem, becomean anomaly. The beau- 
ty of the day is lost in unhealthfu) s}umber— health, men- 
tal and corporeal, wasted; and the active energies of both 
‘ehecked in their operation. The countenance carries 
with it a sickly appearance—the system hecomes languid, 
and disease rages in all its fury. This is the natural con- 
eon of rising late. Look at the buxom lass of the 
| village~-who rises with the reigning emperor of day— 
‘health and happiness sit upon her brow—her cheek is 
flushed with the tint of the rose; and energy, and cheer- 
‘fulness, and pleasantry, characterise al] her movements 
‘and actions. A stranger to the false notions of city 
| fashionables, she appears as the unvarnished child of na- 
| ture: her innocence, and virtue, and loveliness, secure 
universal respect and friendship. This is the natura! 
consequence of correct habits, and rising early. At the 
dawn of day, we behold nature in all her loveliness and 
grandeur. This is the moment when the whole universe 
proclaims, in the strongest language, the existence of a 
God. It is a season of admfration, of reflection, of ado- 
ration. If then, you value healti, if you wish to behold 
nature in her most beautiful garb, if you wish to partake 
of rational enjoyment, rise early. 


~ 


Mrs. Wuippue.— The trial of Strang, and of this 


‘ny,’ a production worthy of a master’s pen. The poet 


appear extravagant to speak of Coleridge and Miltor in 
the samne breath, we believe that no reader of genuine po- 


woman as accessary to the murder of her husband, at Al- 


evidently had in his mind’s eye the magnificent Hymn of|| bany, has excited an unusual interest in the publie mind. 
! Adam and Eve in the Paradise Lost, and though it may || 


Strang has been sentenced to be hung on the 24th inst. 
| between the hours of 12 and 3 o’clock. Mrs. Whipple 
, has been acquitted. The following, from the Statesman, 


etic enthusiasm can sit coldly and listlessly over the pa- | will give the reader a correct idea of the grounds of her 
ges of the former. Hazlitt says that Coleridge has done|| discharge. There can be not a shadow of doubt iu regard 
nothing worthy of his powers. We deny tle assertion. 
He has executed less than might have been expected from || and it is well that she has thus early been detected in her 
him, but he has given to the world some poems that may infernal career. Though she has escaped the punishment 
rank among the finest in the English language. The sec-|| awarded by law to crimes of such magnitude, she wil] 
ond number of the ‘ Spirit’ will contain his ‘ Rime of the | never escape the fangs of conscience, or the coutempt of 
Ancient Mariner,’ and the third some of the gifted out-'\ the world. We have but little commisseration for <uch 


ito her guilt. She is evidently an abandoned woman; 


women; though we could hope that this woman might, 


Mr. Hin is doing much for the cause of literature in'’ now that she hae been made sensible of the enormity of 
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her guilt, succeed in making her peace with her God.—-| 
Natural weakness and want of an early education, have 
probably led to her present ruin. It is an important les- 


son to parents and guardians, and it is to be hoped they 
may profit by it. 


‘* This vile woman has escaped the punishment, which 
is most undoubtedly er due, from a want of competent 
evidence, the testin.uny being insufficient, without 
Strang’s. The substance of the opinion of Judge Duer 
on the propriety of admitting Strang to testify, is as fol- 
- fows. Strang is a competent witness, although he has 
been convicted of the same crime, it being judgement on- 
ly, which destroys the competency of a witness, but if 
he was admitted to testify, and in consequence gave a 
full confession, whether the accomplice was convicted or 
not, he would be entitled to the interposition of the court, 
and to a pardon from the Legislature; and the alternative 
rested with the judge, whether it would best promote jus- 
tice, that one should escape, already convicted, in order 
to punish others, more guilty. In the present case, 
Strang appears to be the principal in guilt; he meditated 
the crime for more than six months; and was instigated 
to its commission, by a determination to have the wife 
of the murdered Whipple, with whom he hai illicit inter- 
‘course. He is artful and deceptive, about 30 years of 
age, of strong character, and fitted to seduce and mislead 
a weak woman. Mrs. Whipple is about 20 years of age, 
was married at about 14 or 15, and is possessed of prop- 
erty to a considerable amount. Her character is light, 
weak and wicked. Had she been a woman of strength 
of mind, hating her husband, selecting as a paramour an 
inexperienced youth, and seducing him by the allurements | 
_of person and fortune to commit the crime, public justice 
would require that she ehould suffer, and then Strang 
would be admitted, and gain by a full disclosure, a legal 
right to pardon. But as the reverse is the truth, it is 
better that Mrs. Whipple should escape, even if guilty, 
that Strang may be punished, who is at any rate, stiil 
more 60.”° 


Unron Press.— -The construction of this Press is, in 
2 measure, different from any other now in operation.— 
The power, like all lever-presses, is given by a combina- 
tion of levers; but their application in this, gives it an 
advantage over most of the,presses construcied on the 
same or similar principles;.and, in fact, it is in the appli- 
cation of the principle, and not in the principle itself, | 
that one lever-press possesses any advantage over anoth- 
er. In the press of whichwe speak, the application of 
the levers to the resistance to be overcome, is more di- 
rect, and, consequently, the impression given more firm 
and even, than where the levers are longer and more 
complicated. It may be said, that, in one instance the 
power is greater than in the other: to this we reply that,. 
if the power in both instances be sufficient to answer ev- 
ery purpose required, it matters not whether it be greater 
or less, so that no more physical strength be necessary 
to produce it. The ‘‘ Union Press’’ is manufactured by 
Messrs. BAakER & GREELE—proprietors of the New- 
England Type Foundry—-gentlemen who have ever been 
indefatigable in the cause of Printers, and to whom the 
fraternity are deeply indebted on several accounts; not 
the least of which is, an important improvement in type- 
metal. We have seen types of their casting equal in 
hardness and durability of the material, to the old Scotch 
type, some of which, in use in this city a few years since, 
- it ie said had been worn down to the second nick, and 
then turned! Let this be as it may, the improvement in 
the metal, made by the-e gentlemen, is likely to be of 
great advantage and saving to printers.——In speaking of 
the Press, we should have remarked, that it contains less 
iron, occupies less room, and is more easily removed 
than the generality of iron presses. This advantage will 
be duly appreciated by those who have ever been engaged 
in raising a ‘* Wells’ Press’’ up two or three flights of 
‘stairs. 


‘The Buffalo Journal says, “* We have learnt from an- 
questionable authority, that it is the intention of a num- 
ber of yentiemen, at and near the Falls, to gratify their 
friends with the truly novel spectacle of witnessing the 
passage of a vessel down the-cataract of Niagara! !— 


The schooner Michigan, of about 130 tons burthen, has 
been made choice of for this grand and unique exhibition, 
which is to take place on the 8th of September next. Her 
hatches and cabin windows will be made water tight, and 
after being towed to the head of the rapids, she will be 
abandoned to her fate—and one more terrible cannot well 


is said, will be placed on her deck, to enjoy the pleasure 
or honor [either would be a barbarous compliment] of 
the passage. The addilion of a Frenchman, who should 
ascend from the deck of the vessel in a balloon, after she 
enters the rapids, is wholly gratuitous, we believe, how- 
ever much such a sight might add to the interest of the 


scene.”’ 

[We agree fully with the editor of the Journal, in re- 
gard to the Frenchman: but he is presumed to be a ration- 
al and intelligent being; and if he chooses to break his 
neck, voluntarily, he has ar undoubted right to do so— 
that being a matter of taste altogether, with which we are 
not disposed to interfere. But against the useless sacri- 
fice of animals, for the gratification of a vicious curiosity, 
we enter our earnest protest. Such a sacrifice can add 
nothing to the interest of the scene; but will create in 
the bosom of the humane and ingenuous spectator, feel- 
ings of the most unpleasant nature. We censure the 
Spanish custom of ‘* Bull Fighting,’’ and look upon it as 
barbarous and cruel in the extreme. That isa sacrifice 
of animals, for the gratification of visitors; and the pro- 
posed one at Niagara, is for the same purpose;—the dif- 
ference is very trifling. We do not believe that the taste 
of the American people has yet arrived at this point; we 
trust, therefore, that this part of the design will be dis- 
countenanced aad abandoned. | 


QurEN or WurtTEMBURG —This Princess is the 
eldest daughter of the late king of England, George 34. 
When Napoleon visited the kingdom of Wurtemburg, 
this lady, though her father was then waging war against 
her distinguished guest, did the honors of her husband’s 
table. The brother of Napoleon subsequently married 
the daughter of this sister to the present king of England | 
and has by her, a son, who, in the course of events, must 
become the monarch of Great Britain, unless deprived 
of the throne by act of Parliament. A Bonaparte may, 
therefore, yet wield the sceptre of the ‘ United King- 
dom.’ This is not less improbable than that the grand- 
son of the emperor of Austria, also of the family of Na- 
poleon, may finally govern the French Empire. For the 
leading features of this article, we are indebted to some 
one of our contemporaries; but to whom are unable to 
say; nor is it of much consequence. 


HARRISBURG CoNVENTION.—The delegates compo- 
sing this convention, have met, deliberated, and adjourn- 


ed. A memorial to Congress was adopied, and signed 
individually. A committee was appointed to prepare 
an address to the American people; and the business of 
the convention concluded by adopting sundry resolutions, 
of which the following is an analysis: 


Onraw Wool, invoiced at over 8 cents in the foreign 


1-2 cents per Ib. per annum, until it amounts to 50 cents 
per Ib. 

That ail Goods manufactured of Wool, [except 
blankets, stuffs, bombazines, hosiery, mitts, gloves, caps, 
and bindings, ] costing less than 50 cents per square yard, 
shall be taken and deemed to have cost 50 cents per 
square yard, and shall pay a duty of 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, until the 30th of June, 1829; 45 per cent. from 


after. 


All goods composed of wool, or of which wool is the 
principal material, except as aforesaid, costing over 50 
cents per square yard and less than $2,50 per square yard, 
shail be deemed to have cost $2,50 and pay ad valorem 
duty as aforesaid. 

All goods composed of wool, &c. except as aforesaid, 
costing over $2,50 and less than $4 per square yard, shall 
be deemed to have cost $4, and pay ad valorem duty as 
aferesaid. 


be imagined. A number of animals of different kinds, it || 


less than $6 per square yard, shal! be deemed to have cost 
$6, and pay ad valorem duty as aforesaid. 
,| All goods composed of wool, &e. invoiced above $6 
Per square yard, to pay duty, ad valorem, as above, en 
‘the invoice. 
| On Bar Iron, a duty of one cent per pound, and a 
proportionate duty on foreign articles manufactured of 
iron or steel. 
An additional duty on blankets and further protection 

to the growers and manufacturers of hemp and flax, the 
manufacturers of printed and cotton goods generally, and 


on foreign distilled spirits, was unanimously recommend- 
ed to the consideration of Congress. 


Apvocate.——We have seen proposals for 
| publishing in this city, by Mr. J. Shaw, 81, Court street, 
a paper with this title. Its character is indicated, in a 
measure, by its name. The prospectus declares, ‘‘ the 
primary object of the Advocate will be to cppose the 
increasing, and, as tke publisher believes, pernicious in- 
fluence of dramatic representations.” It will be pub- 
lished every Saturday, on a royal sheet, at $2 a year.— 
A portion of its pages will be filled with articles that 
‘*have a tendency to correct the taste and improve ‘he 
morals of youth:’’ It will undoubtedly, in the religious 
community, particularly, find many friends and patrons. 


Latest From Batavia.—Capt. Swift, of ship Jas- 
per, arrived at this port from Batavia, whence he sailed 
on the 25th April, informs that the war still continued 
at Java. There were about 3000 European troops on the 
island, and about as many native troops in the Dutch 
service. More troops were daily expected from Holland. 
The Dutch man of war Atalanta, passed Anjier, for Ba- 
tavia, 23 April. A battle had been fought ip the interior 
on the 14th April; and the Dutch troops/™nmder Baron 


Vexela, had destroyed 50 villages. Coffee at Batavia 
scarce, 22f. 


market, a duty of 20 cents per Ib., and an increase of 2 | 


that period until 30th June, 1830, and 50 per cent. there- | 


Rossery.—On Monday morning, at Horton’s Hotel, 
in Providence, several trunks were broken open in two 
or three lodging rooms, and money pilfered therefrom to 
the amount of fifty dollars. Three persons of a genteel 
appearance, who left the Hotel that morning in the stage 
for Boston, are suspected of being concerned in this piti- 


Homicrpr.—On Sunday evening a man named Young 
was killed in Peck-lane, leading from Essex street, by a 
Mr. Donald, whose house he insisted upon entering. A 
scuffle ensued, during which Donald struck Young on the 
head with a hammer, which caused his death. 


Severel young men have returned to Connecticut and 
New York who were enlisted in the Colombian service 
some years since at New York. They represent their 
treatment and that of more thar. 400 of their countrymen 
as very cruel. They were recently discharged from the 
navy, starving and almost naked. The American consul 
at Carthagena refused to assist them. 


Edward Mertimer, Esq. of Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, was killed at his house on Sullivan Island by the 


accidental discharge of a fowling piece which he was 
loading. 


ReMARKABLE.—One of the cut glass lamps on hack 
No. 53, was lit on Saturday forenoon by the reflection 


of the sun, while on the stand in Chatham Square.—JV. 
¥. Times. 


| (kX We would refer our readers to the excellent ad- 
dress, published to-day. It will be found full of interest 
and truly masonic sentiment. We are indebted to the 
kindness of its author, for the privilege of placing it be- 


fore the public; for which we respectfully tender him our 
| sincere thanks. 


MASONIC, 

‘TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE FRATERNITY. 
HAS constantly for sale, Master Mason’s and Royai 
Arch Aprons and Sashes, at the stores of Mr. Thomas 
| Dyer and Mr. Stewart Hastings, Congress-street. 


She humbly ‘solicits their patronage— the least favor 
gratefully acknowledged. 


 N, B.—Masters of Ladgea may have them by the 
All goods composed of wool, &c. costing Over $4 and ; at reduced a bit 


‘prices. 
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THE WREATE. 


‘* Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘ Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway, 


A SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 


To die is but to take a last farewell 

Of life and all its transitory cares, 

‘Lo close our eyes and shut out day forever. 

Thus much we know: and that this frail existence 
Shall to its sister earth again return, 

‘Lo pulverize, and be dissolved to nought. 

‘Co die—(however awlful seems the sourd) 

Is but to lay us peaceful down to rest, 

Sink into sleep, and waken in eternity. 


Whence then proceeds this coward fear of death, 
These conscience-working pangs that plague us all, _ 


And make us sink even te the grave itself, 

At the bare mention? Has not that Great Cause, 
The Eternal One, whose wisdom cannot err, 
From the beginning of the earliest time, 
Declared that man, and all his race should die? 
-"L’ is the essential passport that must bring 

(No matter when, or Low, or soon or late) 

All nature to that never-ending state. 


he sou! then as instructed from above, 
Soon as it quits its lifeless, clay cold corse, 
Mounts on the borrowed silver plumes of heaven, 


Thro’ chequering clouds, and soars above the stars. 


Butioh! who dare inquire its fate decreed? 
For heaven that knowledge interdicts to man, 
And stupifies the busy wandering sense, 
That may attempt this secret to explore. 

For the Mirror. 
PADDYW’S READING GLASS, 
Paddy from Cork to London came, 
In search of fortune, to be sure. 
Long time he toiled, yet found the dame 
Not only coy, but oft demure. 


At length he hit upon a plan, 

By which, he thought to nab the fair ; 
°T was to become a learned man— 
And so to lea:ning turned his care. 


Bat age had crept upon bis brow, 

Ere he had yet begun to learn; 

And well he knew, he must know how 
To read—the rest might come in turn. 


He often saw the aged read, 

By putting spectacles on nose; 

To buy a pair then hastes, with speed, 
As every reader may suppose. 


His want expressed, a Pedlar tries, 

With book before him, placed at ease, 

To fit his nose with classic eyes: 

Concave? Convex?—Sure some must please. 


Paddy, in order, tried them all: 
And yet, ‘‘besure, he could not read.”’ 


Quoth Pedlar, ‘‘can you read at all? 
If so, this pair must fit your need.” 


Quoth Pat, * By J**s, I can’t tell, 
For I came here to see to read; 

And should your glasses fit me well, 
No further teaching I shall need. 


I am no Yorkshire man, ’t is true! 

And sure you ’d think me chief of asses, 
Should Pat, from Cork, give pence te yeu, 
If he could read, for reading glasses,” 


Sug. 4th, 1827. P. P. 


For the Mirror, 

The following was written in a lady’s Album, as an 
antidote to much fulsome flattery, which preceded it. If 
inserted in the Mirror, other fair ladies may see in it the 
faces of their friends. P. P. 
Flat’ry beware! reject the syren strain! 
False friends conspire, only to make you vain. 
Better is censure, and the critic’s frown, 
Which seek your good, and point to true renown. 
Heed Wisdom’s voice, and Virtue’s path pursue; 
Esteem and friendship, then, will follow you; 
Aad gentle Love, pure, diffident, and kind, 


'} Will trace your steps, nor loiter far behind. 


From the 


My bonny Jean, sae tight an’ clean, 
I loe thee fondly, dearly, 

My fluti’rin’ heart beats unco smart, 
I loe the sae sincerely. 


I ’ve loed thee lang— 
I ’ve loed the strang-— 


Unknown to thee, Jenny, I ’ve poured out my sang: 
The fang silent night, 
On the dark lonely height, 
I’ve wandered unheeding my dark devious way; 
Thy bright angel form 
Has been thick in the storm, 
An’ amply afforded me light on my way. 
In deep musing mood 
I hae paced the dark wood, 
When keen shivering shot every wild nerve alang: 
I ’ve kneeled mysel’ down 
On the cold dampen groun’, 
An’ poured out the soul that was bleedin’ for thine, 
To the spirit divine, 
Baith merciful, kin’, 


But he heard not my prayer as he rode on the win’. 
For thou didst look sad 


When I asked thee to wed, 

An’ shook thy bonny head; 

| An’ my soul throbbed wi’ anguish too wofully bitter, 
While the deaf heavens I fixed my wet eyes on, 
The dim weeping stars a}! had Jost their bright glitter, 
( An’ the pale moon lingered i’ the horizon. 

But when hope saw thee smile again, 

Keen transport throbbed i’ every vein, 
Unmixed wi’ wo, or want or pain, 

Unearthly bliss alone did reign; 

The silvering moon her veil withdrew, 

An’ joyous did her course pursue: 

The starry host, the glitterin’ train, 

Their glistenin’ lustre did regain. 

All nature smiled an* looked serene, 

Because thou smiled, my bunny Jean. 


MASONIC REGISTER. 


Full Moon, this month, Wed. the 7th. 


OF The regular meetingsof the following Lodges. unlessotherwise 
des gnated, are on the evenings (specified preceding full moon, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters last tues. 
$t. Johns--ist Cuesday. St. Andrews--2d Thurs. ColumbianeIst 
Thurs. Massachusetts~-last Friday. Lebanon--lastMonday 
Grand Chapter--2d Tuesday jn Dee June and Sept. St. Andrews 
Chapter -Ist Wed.St. pauls Chapter--3d Tues Grand Lodge 2d 
Wed. in Dec. March, June and Sept. Eneampment--3d Wed 

Monday. Waltham Monitor, Ashfield Morning Sun. 
Lynn{Mt. Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy Rural, Leemtnster, Auro- 
ra. Mt. Zion Chap. Concord Corinthian. Bridgewater Fellowship 
New Salem Golden Rule, Belchertown, Groton St. Pauls. Newbury 
St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society. Nantucket Union, 

Tuesday.— Greenwich, Village Encampment. Dor- 
jester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West-Stockbridge. 
Wisdom. New Marlvcrouga Rising Sun, Fali River Mount Hope 
pitlerica Clinton. Lancaster Trinity, Weymouth Orphan's Hope 


Wednesday. — Hardwick Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific, 
Malven Mount Hermon, Vorilehead Philanthrome. Danver tire 
dan. Lenox Union Star. West Granville Mt. Pleasant. Wrenthem 
St. Albans. Randolph Norfolk Union. Si, Matthew's. Hori. 
wick Mount Zion Am*berst Pacific, Leicester. Great Barrinctm 
Cincinnatus, Soringfield Western Carmel. 
King David. Concord Chapter, Wed. succeeding 

Thursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cummington, 
Orion. Roxbury Washington. Declan Constellation. Templeton Vavris 
Stoughton Rising Star. Needham Meridian. Seuth Reading \ionre 
Motiah. Ashby Social. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hiram. 
Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple. Woohurn Fee ‘om 


Friday.—Hingham, Old Colony. Chelmsford, Pen- 
tucket- Northhorongh Fredonia, Methuen Grecian. 

Misceilany.—--Salem, Essex, 1st Tuesd. Warren 
Chapter 34 thurs, Marllorough thurs sue. Groton St John’s Chap. 


ter Ist ttesday in December Feb. April June Oct. Brimfielc Hu 
manity tuesd, every other month. Charestown, King Solomon od 
sues Canhritge Amicable 3d mon. Brighton Bethesda 2d tues 
Medway Montgomery 2d wed Falmouth Marine 1st wed. 
tucket Union Ist mon —-Urbanity 3d mon.<Union Council $. M. 4th 
mon. in Moe. March June Sept.--Rising Sun Chapter 24 mondoy. 
Chariton Fayette last wed. in Janudry April August and Oct..-St, 
Johns thurs.sue, Duxbury Corner Stone mon,sue, Taunton Ado 
niram Chapter tuesd, suc. Gloucester ‘Vyrian 1st tues. Sntten Glive 
Rranen 3d mon. Greenfield! Franklin Chapter ist wed, New 
ord Star in the East 3d mon, Munson Thomas 2d wed every 
monthexcept July Aug Dec. and March. Fronklin Mount Lebancn. 
Viddlehorough Social Harmony tues. sueceeding full moon, 
MAINE. 


Monday.— Kennebunk, York. Bridgeton, Oriental, 
NewGloucesterCuubcriand Milburn Somerset. Thomas’on Orient. 
Vinthrop Temple Belfas: Beltast. Calats St. Croix. Freeport 

Tuesday.—North Yarmouth, Casco. Warren, St. 


seorges, Camden Amity. Bangor Rising Virtue. Gardiner Her 
non, Augusta Bethlehem. Amity Camden, 


Wednesday.—Alna, Alna. China, Central. Saco, 
Kallowell Kennebec, Surry Lygenia. 

Thursday—— Wiscasset, Lincoln. Union, Union 
Reacfield Lafayette. ParigOxtord. Hallowell Jeruss len Chapter. 

Miscellany.— Eastport, Eastern, Ist. Mon. Fort- 
and 24 wed. Lubec Washingt .n istwed. Brouswick United 3d 


tues Portland Ancient Landmark tst, wed. Bath Solar 1st thursd, 
Waterville thurs. before, 


Chapter portland third Mowday of every menth except the three 
suramer months, Templers 2d man. of Sep. Dec, March & June. 


VE W-HAMPSHIRE. 


Monday.— Lebanon, Franklin. Sanbornton, Centre. 


Amherst Benevolent. Hochester Human. Washington Mt. Vernon 


Tuesday.— Concord, Blazing Star. Plymouth, Olive 
Branch. Canaan Mt. Morah. New Ipswieh Bethel, Bretford &t 
Peters. distead St. Pauls. Hampton Rockingham. 

Wednesdoy.— Charlestown, Faithful. 
ord, New London Kiang Ssionon's, 
Plainfield. Bath Meridian Sun 


Miscellany.——Hanover, Trinity Encampment, last 
wed. in Feby, April June August Oct. and Dec. St. Andrew's 
Chapter 4th wed. in January March May July Sept. and November. 
Couneil of Masters on the same days as the Chapter. Portsmouth St. 
Johns ist wed. Pythagoras tuesday. Claremont Hiram 1st wed. 


VERMONT. 

Tuesday .— Bennington, Mt. Anthony. 
Dorchester Lodge. 
| Miscellany.—Rutland,Green Mountain Encampmen, 
138 wed. in Vee. Feb. April June Aug. and Get. Middlebury Mt Cal- 
vary Encampment 2d tues in May & every other month. Bradford 
'Mt Lebanon Chapter 2d tues in Dee, Feb. April June August and 
Oct. Vergennes Jerusalem R. A.C. 3dmon. in Jan and every other 


month, 
CONNECTICUT. 
2d Monday.— Colchester, Vanderbrook. 


Tuesday.— Stonnington, Asylum. Goshen, Olive 
Branch. Terringten Seneca. Salisbury Montgomery. Norfolk West, 
tern Star. Suffield Apotlo Canaan Meridian Chapter. Columbiau 
Lodge Giastenbury. 

Wednesday.—-N. Stonnington, Son.— 
| Granby, St. Marks, Berlin Harmony. Shuren Hamilion. Winsted 
StAndrews, 

Thursday.—East Haddam, Columbia. Preston, 
St. James. New-London  Litchjield Pauls. Canaan Merwian 
Chapter. Barkhampstead Northern Star Woedbury King Solomon, 
East Hartford Orient. 

Friday.— Norwich, Somerset. 


Miscellany.— Haddam and E. Haddam, Columbian, 
ralternately thurs. Pomfret Warren Chapter tues.. March June Sept. 
Dec. Putnam last wed.in April June Sept. Nov. Dee. Windham 
Eastern Star Ist Wlev. m. Colchester Wooster 1st wed. V Chap- 
mon. following. Norwich Somerset tri, Franklin Chapter last Mon- 
day in Feb. May Aug and November. Middletown St sohns 3 & 


Dover, Straf- 
Merideth Mount Lebanon. 


Vergennes, 
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